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***Thr ee Mile Island (conto from page 3) 

level who would have pushed for these studies® It's 
acknowledged that that's why he was pushed out. And 
we now have a new secretary of health who's playing the 
game like they're asking him to, he's not advocating 
studies® There's only a state pregnancy outcome 
study, a two year study, going on® 

With nuclear power , everybody hides their heads 
in the sand® And that's the thinking that pervades 
the whole industry, whether it's the NRG or the 
public officials. 


People have been affected. Their lives are 
changed emotionally, too. People are opting out of 
jobs, out of marriages, out of everything® They will 
never be the same again® I will never be the same 
again. And I hope that you won't® 

(Three Mile Island Alert needs donations to pay 
for its legal battle in the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission hearings and their fight to stop 
the release of the krypton gas® Contributions may 
be sent to Three Mile Island Alert, Ine®, 315 Peffer 
St®, Harrisburg, Pa. ' 17102®) 
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t ANTI-NUCLEAR 

n I WILL NEVER BE THE SAME AGAIN 11 ‘ . 

A HARRISBURai'RtSIDENT TALKS ABOUT THREE MILE ISLAND 

by Liberation News Service 

(Editor Is note: Kay Pickering livens in Harris- 

burg, Pennsylvania, less than 10 miles from Three 
Mile Island. Her life has been deeply affected by 
the near -meltdown at the Three Mile LS If fid nuclear 
plant a year ago, and byr the continuing, largely- 
unpublicized crisis there. She is a member of Three 
Mile Island Alert, an anti-nuclear grpyp formed two 
years before the accident occurred in March of 1979. 
Today, she is fighting an enormous battle— to pre- 
vent the utility from releasing 40,000 curies of 
radioactive krypton into the air she breathes, to 
bring to the public the message that Three Mile Is- 
land is not over, and to gain a safe and final shut- 
down of the highly contominated rj&actor in her back- 
y ar d • 

On March 22, 1980, Pickering traveled to -Gary, 
Indiana to take part in a Three Mile Island anniver- 
sary conference hosted by the Bailly Alliance of 
Northwest Indiana. The Bailly Alliance is fighting 
the proposed construction of Bailly Nuclear I by the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Company on the south- 
ern tip of Lake Michigan. The Bailly site stands 
just a few hundred feet from a Bethlehem Steel plant 
with thousands of steelworkers and directly adjacent 
to the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore which re- 
ceives a million visitors a year. Within 30 miles 
lie portions of the major s t e e 1 ,Lpr odu c &h g capacity 
of the country, as well as the iities df Gary, In- 
diana and Chicago. For these reasons, a Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission panel has declared the site 
to be the worst in the nation. Construction has 
been suspended with only one percent of the facility 
completed • 

Kay Pickering came to tell her experience to 
the Bailly conference. She is the mother of three 
children and she passed her hand over her face as if 
to brush away the fear as she listened to a speaker 
Lell of the victimfe of radioactive fallout in Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. The intensity of living through 
ihe worst accident in U.S. history still grips her. 
ller voice trembles and tears fill her eyes as she 
peaks of the events of a year ago. What follows 
is a transcript of some of what she had to say on 
the anniversary of Three Mile Island.) 

GARY, INDIANA (LNS) — I never experienced 
such fear, such trembling in my life as during the 
accident... fear for myself, for my children, for 
my children’s future. When I called my children on 
tlie phone and told them to get out, they never saw 
such fear# Many people didn’t know there was a 
serious accident in the making until the third day, 
Friday. You had very upset people... pregnant , 

wives leaving husbands...no real education or know*- 
ledge about what was happening. The fear drives 
you. X|| envelopes you. Nobody was untouched and 
nobody wants to go through that again. 

And with evacuation came the Iiort i blo’%hi ] t . . 

V'.e guilt ths t : 

low inc ome* pnop] cl v hi. could' not- afford to- 
? •: a ■ e , who had nos here-.. to .go # . * And t.heyM'l*’ hsve so- 
Aiere to go again if the ' 3 ’- c vef -ted. And 

even after you c one back, that we are 

, r y ur enough away and 1 
• " • 
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My youngest son is 16 years old and has men- 
tioned his plans to be a lifeguard this summer. I 
reminded him that well, ic’s you’re decision bfi.t do 
you want to be outside if they go ahead and vetft the 
gas— those are beta particles-- they get oh your 
skin j you breathe them intq your lungs^y 

And if they go ahead and vent the krypton gas- 
es, it’ll be the same trauma all over again. I 
don’t know how people will react, I don’t know what 
they’ll do. People are angry and upset all the time. 
It has never stopped since the accident. 

Actually, ten months ago, there were studies 
done, and the NRC should have made decisions at that 
time* and started putting in placeman alternative to 
the venting. There are actually five different op- 
tions to venting the gas, all of them, though, are 
costly. 

The method that the NRC and Metropolitan Edison 
prefer is called ’’reactor building purge”- in other 
words, let the gas out. NRC assessment for decon- 
tamination of the Unit 2 TMI reactor building at- 
mosphere, dated March, 1980, recommends purging 
without any environmental impact statement. There 
is now also an environmental impact statement being 
prepared... we pushed for that. But it won’t be 
ready til sometime in the; late fall. 

The options in this NRC Assessment are: 

(l) venting (purging); (2) charcoal absorption; 

(3) gas compression; (4) selective absorption; and 
(5) cryogenic processing. Gas compression i^L the 
one that we prefer. 

After the accident, Met Ed said if there are 
ways not to put expensive equipment in here, we’ll 
opt for the low-cost way. Since the accident, a lot 
of the decisions have been based on that cost fac- 
tor. It has been the cast factor in the construction 
of Unit 2 from the very beginning that has cut cor- 
ners, that has caused the accident. And it’s still 
the cost factor that is controlling the decisions. 

ANGRY MEETINGS AT MIDDLETOWN 

The NRC called a meeting in Middletown in mid- 
March to explain the assessment report and their 
recommendation to vent the radioactive krypton gas. 
The meeting was scheduled for 7:30. Now a lot of 
people were calling the TMI Alert office, and we 
were encouraging them to attend this meeting. I 
got there at 7:05 and already the 400 chairs were , 
all filled, the large hall was already all filled 
and they shut the doors 15 minutes before the meet! 
ing started. There were people outside banging on 
the doors to be let in, mad as hell. They were IIv,- 1: 
there because they were; abfry that the NRC was go- 
ing to vent this gas. We’ve known that the gas was 
there since a few weeks agter the accident when 
they started admitting the problems. We knew that 
they were looking into other ways of dealing with 
the gas. 

There were people who were there for the first 
time, had never come to any meeting at all. The 
NRC is leaning more towards having public meetings 
because of the pressure that our group and others 
are putting on them, our demands. 

The pressure has had an effect. I th injc they 
would have let the gas go months ago^if it hadn’t 
been for the public demanding environmental impact 
statements. They threatened to let the gas go last 
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.fall » . 

People are getting more angry as time goes on 
because there are more incidents happening at the 
plant, more little problems, water leakage, gas 
leakage, worker exposure* Every week there are prob- 
lems. The more problems there are, and when they're 
not handled well, then with people there's a cumula- 
tive effect?*, not only with exposure, but the misin- 
formation, and that just builds peopled anger® 

Some people came to disrupt the meeting, some 
came to hear what the NRC had to say. Ther^ were 
500 copies of the NRG assessment they handed out, 
and they were all gone immediately. They turned a- 
way about 200 people plus over 500 inside. Middle- 
town, a town of 15,000, is the largest populated 
town within the 5-mile zoriji-. 

"COLD SHUTDOWN** 

I think that the equipment is breaking down and 
I think it may be wirse than they're telling us® 
That's one of the fears that we live with all the , 
time... that we know they don ' t know and we don't J: 
know and that nobody knows how much the equipment 
has been :af fected. 

You have to go back to when the unit was put 
together...! have a long article documenting all the 
breakdowns that that unit, Unit 2, experienced for a 
whole year before it went on line. And actually vfche 
accident was jus another minor problem, one of a 
series. The difference, of course, was in the way 
it was handled and what the outcome was® But that 
particular unit never, ever should have gone on line. 
It wasn't ready, and it never would have been ready® 

I don't believe it was the technician's fault 
who was operating it but a whole series of techni- 
cians down the line: construction designers, elec- 

tricians, pipefitters, including everybody involved 
in cutting costs. There were gross problems from 
the outset... 

Now the reality is that the utility has the 
prime responsibility for everything that goes op in 
that plant, not the NRC. And we believe that the 
utility isn’t being held accountable... that the NRC 
is not doing its job. And the NRC on the other hand 
says our regulations say v that we're to keep a hands- 
off policy— our regs and the mandate from congress 
don't give us the authority to go in and be involved 
in the day-to-day operation, not even in such a 
highly contaminated situation as a plant "in cold 
shutdown, for example. 

WHO WILL PAY FOR THREE MILE ISLAND? 

The Public Utility Commission is holding hear- 
ings now to determine who will pay for Three Mile 
Island. The opinions you've read abo;t in the news 
so far are expert witnesses who were paid to testify 
by Metropolitan Edison or the PUG. During the Met 
Ed testimony these people, ?;the insurance people, the 
bankers, have all testif ieo^f avor ing having the cost 
of the accident spread to the victims of the acci- 
dent. It's really time consuming because this is 
where it's at and they're putting a lot of time and 
money into saving this situation. The N®Y® bankers, 
the really big money people are coming in® * 

The hearings have been going on since Christ- 
mas... but all the publicity is going to their pre- 
sentations and they're really dragging it out® We, 
who are involved have not had any of our expert wit- 
nesses on the stand yet and we've had to pay out a 
lot of money to our lawyers to cross-examine these 


Met Ed witnesses. Metropolitan Edison, meanwhile, has 1 
been granted two rate increases, one in November, a- 
nother in February. And the rumor is that they're 
going to have to ask for another one again. They 
are not satisfied. 

But actually, the ironic thing is that most of 
the people affected by th£ accident at the TMI plant 
don't get electricity from that plant* • • most of us 
are served by Pennsylvania Power and Light. 

HOW MUCH RADIATION? 

I don't think there's anybody who knows just 
how much radiation we have been exposed to. The 
governor's commission on TMI, the president's com- 
mission, and numerous other commissions say that it's 
minor... that'%^ cause one more cancer. 

Thht's the fact they throw out. But |he Heidelberg 
Report says that the standards the NRC) uses are too 
low by as much as 25 percent to 30 percent, which is 
a lot. The Heidelberg Report was done two years ago. 

It was just recently translated into English, but 
took a number of years and was very thorough, and it's 
not qufefetioned as far as the competence... but it 
basically questions the NRC Standards. 

Plus they're saying that there were times that 
they didn’t have the right monitors in place, some 
of them malfunctioned, and they were only located 
within a radius of twenty or thirty miles. What a- 
bout £0 or 30 miles away? It was hot, the weather 
was inverted, people walked outside in shor t-sleeved 
shirts, all the air stayed where it was. There was 
a haze for days. 

The accident was Wednesday, it wasn't until Fri- 
day that they started putting this equipment into 
place and they began to monitor what was going on. 

And by that time the major releases had occurred. 

The largest release of radiation occurred Fri- 
day morning when people were going to work. Kids 
were walking to school and everybody was exposed un- 
knowingly to a very large dose of radiation. After 
that release they evacuated pregnant women and chil- 
dren from the five-mile zone. So when they say they 
do know, v^re saying they're liars. Even now we 
don't believe that the monitoring devices that they 
have in place are adequate. 

RADIATION MONITORING 

Three Mile liland Alert had a hoint press con- 
ference with the mayor of Middletown and the local 
press, a local representative, and a couple other 
anti-nuclear groups— to present a composite type 
plant saying that radiation monitoring and communican 
tion with the public was not being done adequately 
or in a timely way. 

There's always been inadequate monitoring equip- 
ment because they were not prepared for something 
like this. Last fall, when the president said that 
the EPA would have prime monitoring responsibility... 
they weren't visible to anybody, no one knew where 
to call them or how to get ahold of them. Now we 
have written to them several times and we have let- 
ters from a regional director in Phisadelphia . . .not 
somebody that you can relate to ...he's miles away 
and once a week reads tltfe samplings his staff takes. 
There should be a credible agency that's handling 
the monitoring and the response to the public, pub- 
lic officials, the emergency preparedness staffs and 
the public at large, $nd none of that is being done. 
We're demanding that Ife Departnient of Health, Educa- 
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tion and Welfare take over the monitoring* 

- HISTORY OF THE ACCIDENT 

The accident happened at 4 AH and about 6 AM 
they called their management pimple , who told them 
they had to call the county and the state, and by 7 
AM they started calling the county and the state e- 
mergency preparedness people. As soon as they did 
that around 8:30 the news people started picking it 
up. But local officials... the township and borough 
officials, were never called at all. They heard it 
on the radio at 9 or 10 o'clock. I; was at home doing 
work... using the phone a lot and apparently the news 
media had been trying to get ahold of me for a while. 

I had not had the radio on. So when they told me, 

I was really shocked. 

I called the Union of Concerned Scientists in 
Washington to find ©Pjt what they had heard in Wash- 
ington from the NRC. I found out that in fact it 
was serious, and just how serious it was, although 
they were having a hard time getting information too, 
because the NRC in fact didn't know, it was sort of 
a feeding process, they found out and we found out. 

The first day, there was one pre^s conference 
because the press insisted on a press conference and 
they had one and Met Ed said well we've got every- 
thing under control. We went to the governor and 
said, governor, you're not getting the right infor- 
mation, it's very serious, and you should consider 
the possibility of evacuating. We said some really 
serious things .. .points that were not at all being 
discussed or considered by anybody.. .or if they were 
they weren't telling us. 

Then it escalated. The next day, Thursday, most 
people tried to be normal abovjjit it, but were very ap- 
prehensive. . .not knowing what was happening, not un- 
derstanding. 

Three Mile Island Alert and Mobilization for 
Survival held a press conference on the second day, 
Thursday at noontime and we brought in Dr. Ernest 
Sternglass , a physicist, and Dr. George Wald and a 
local person. Sternglass had flown into Middletown 
airport and the runway is right there next to the 
cooling towers for TM|G’'. As Sternglass flew over the 
cooling tower he used a geiger counter and got a 
reading 100 times higher than normal background ra- 
diation. He said if he got such a high reading with 
this instrument that there were problbly some times 
when the radiation was higher... he was very alarmed 
to see it that high. He suggested th’at pregnant; wo- 
men, pre-school children and the elderly should be 
evacuated. And that afternoon the governor and 
state officials said he's an alarmist , don't listen 
to him, there's no reason to evacuate. And then of 
course the governor turned around the next morning 
and ordered an evacuation of pregnant women and pre- 
school children. But the major releases were already 
over by then. 

Then when the governor did say that pregnant 
women and pre-school children should be evacuated 
from a five mile area on Friday morning at 11 AM or 
so, that got people moving. The official figures 
are that 144,000 people evacpa$dd. I think it was 
probably a lot higher, as high as 200,000. 

They closed most schools by noon and when he 
ordered the partial evacuation, most people went and 
got their children out of school. There was no pub- 
lic notification of the limited evacuation to the 

schools, to the town officials. 
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Within the five mile radius, transportation for 
pregnant women and pre-school children was provided. 

But they were only taken to centers that were 15 to 
20 miles away... they weren't relilly taken out of the 
area... which is ridicules! You know, why take them 
anypLace when they're only going to take them ten 
miles from their home. 

The reality of the fact was that if anything 
major had happened, you'd have to be over a hundred 
miles away to consider yourself in any kind of safety, 
at all. And I realizedlwhen I went to Philadelphia, 
that if anything major happened, even being in Phila- 
delphia I wouldn't have been safe... it's a hundred 
miles. 

Low income people couldn't go anywhere. You V.i 
have to realize that people were going to the banks 
and withdrawing thousands and thousands of dollars, 
their whole life-savings. They had to bring trucks 
in with money for the area, because they just depleted 
the money in the banks. Not everybody did that. But 
enough people did so that the banks ran out of money. 
You can see why bankers don't w^jit to see any kind of 
a crisis happen. They can't control it. Approxi- 
mately 39 percent of the population of the area left. 
The cost of this evacuation was estimated at $9.8 
million, not including lost income. $1.3 million has 
been reimbursed by insurance. And that's only within 
a 15 mile radius .. .there were people who lived 25-30 
miles away who evacuated too. 

HEALTH PROBLEMS 

Dr. Ernest Sternglass apparently has given some 
paper somewhere in which he says a comparison shows 
substantial increase in infant mortality and hypo- 
thyroidism since before the accident,* I talked to 
him last November and he had gathered statistics that 
said thAt there was an increase in the general area. 
Most of what he's talking about and what other people 
are talking about is that there is an increase in 
three of the counties just east of the plant in hypo- 
thyroidism in babies. (Hypothyroidism in babies cau- 
ses growth problems and sometimes mental retardation, 
ed.) His work is based on the long-term effects of 
the operation of Unit I plus this accident. At the 
time of the accident the other nuclear generator 
there was shut down for refueling, thank god, and it 
has never reopened. That's another thing we've been 
fighting — to keep it closed. So the effects of that — 
a 11 the years of operation plus the accident, are 
what's going to show up in the infant mortality study. 

Now recent things are not released and are very 
hard to determine although I know of a lot of cases 
where people have had problems .. .pregnancies aborted, 
the fetuses had problems... there we respiratory 
things, animal malformations and deaths. Yes, we've 
heard of a lot of stories. 

Right after the accident we thought, oh, we're 
all going to be studied to death... the state and fed- 
eral government are going to do all these studies and 
they're going to ask all these questions and we're 
going to be overstudied. But the fact is that there 
are hardly any studies goirg on. The Pennsylvania 
Secretary of Health, who was new in office then, took 
the bull by the horns, really started delving into' 
the problems, writing proposals, trying to get fed- 
eral money for studies. By November, Governor Thorn- 
burgh pressured him to leave office, because he ap- 
peared to be such an advocate for these health stud- 
ies. So we lost an advocate at the state government 

(CONTINUED ON INSIDE FRONT COVER) 
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THOUSANDS HONOR JEAN-PAUL SATRE 
WRITER AND HUMAN BEING 

by Schofield Coryell 

Liberation News Service 

PARIS (LNS) — Thousands of people poured into 
the streets of Paris on April 19 to pay their re- 
spects to Jean— Paul Satre by coining from every gener- 
ation, every walk of life, all in one way, or another, 
shared the writer’s attitude on the crucial problems 
of the post-war world. They felt encouraged and sti- 
mulated by his vitriolic criticism of existing in- 
justices and absurdities as well as by his defiant 
hope that somehow and someday human beings could and 
would take their affairs into their own hands s'nd re- 
make themselves and their society. 

In the human stream that flowed through the 
streets of Paris were 30-year old "veterans" of the 
barricades of May 1968; younger rebels of today, or- 
ganized or not; immigrant workers of all ages who felt 
that the intransigent writer was their ally; .students 
who respected the man for his critical spirit and his 

intellectual honesty;^ middle-aged leftists who had 

oitee participated in the political fight . against their 
do tin try 1 s "dirty wars" in Indo-China and Algeria; peo- 
ple who had taken to thp streets in the sixties to 
protest against: Americans aggression in Vietnam and 
elsewhere. 

POLITICIANS AND JOURNALISTS SING' CHORUS OF PRAISE 

Even political figures of the establishment whom 
Sartre had always denounced and ridiculed joined in 
praising him to the skies now that he was deak, of- 
fering him as a shining illustration of the nation's 
literary preeminence. Said Prime Minister Raymond 
Barre: "Jean-Paul Satre was without the slightest 

doubt the greatest philosopher of our time." And 
President Giscard d'Estaing declared that Sartre had 
been "one of the great intellectual lights"" of the 
4ge. 

At the other end of the political spectrum, the 
General Secretary of the French Communist Party, Geo- 
rges Marchais, found only appreciative words concern- 
ing the writer with whom the Party had so often been 
at loggerheads. "His relationship tp the Communist 
Party and to scientific socialism was never simple," 
said Marchais. "But we remember his Stand against 
colonial wars, for peace, for freedoms at moments 
When it was not easy to be on the side of the Com- 
munists."' 

Among political figures, only the mouthpiece of 
the neo-fascist "New Forces Party" dared indulge, in a 
tirade against the Writer: "The death of Jean-Paul 

Sartre cannot make us forget that he was at all times 
4 sworn enemy pf France, of the West and of the Free 
World. He Was consistent supporter of communism and 
terrorism in all their enterprises of enslavement and 
death...." 

The same hostility was reflected in the columns 
of the rightwing daily newspaper , 1' Aurora,, which ran 
its story about Sartre under the aggressive headline: 

"A Destroyer of the Soul." The rest of the press was 
favorable and highly eulogistic, although criticisms 
were slipped in here and there. The Quotien de Paris , 

® rather sensational^ middle— of— the— road daily, de- 
scribed Sartre as a man "athirst for justice, who was 
never able to make his acts correspond precisely with 
his words." But the journalist concluded by paying 
. tribute — to this great, very great, immense writer" 
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was also "a good and generous man" as well as being 
a "witness"equal to other French literary giants: 
Voltaire, Hugo and Zola. The critic writing in the 
liberal afternoon daily, Le Monde , declared, that "no 
French intellectual of this century has exerted so 
deep, lasting and universal an influence. " 

The newspaper to which Satre was undoubtedly 
closest was the independent leftist daily, Libera- 
tion, which he helped launch in 1973. He official- 
ly served as the paper's editor for a time although 
failing health forced him to abandon this role. 

After Satre's death, Liberation published an entire 
issue devoted to him and editor, Serge July, wrote 1 ? 
"Satre never broke. "»e was always there, always 
committed, even when he was mistaken." 

PHILOSOPHICAL TREATISES AND POPULAR NOVELS 

SSntre was a writer who never tried to separ- 
ate his writing from his responsibility as a human 
being and his relationship to society. He constant- 
ly tried to reach out to a broad public. The author 
of such hard-to-read philosophical tomes as "Being 
and Nothingness " or "The Critique of Dialectical 
Reason" also produced many best-selling novels and 
popular plays. His themes were often sharply poli- 
tical. . In the play entitled "The Respectful Pro- 
stitute" —inspired by a brief visit to the U.S. 
after the Second World War — he effectively 
dramatized the depth and intensity of American 
racism, while in "Nekrassov" he ridiculed the 
Spirit of the Cold War and the absurdities of 
"primitive anti-communism." 

Sartre never failed to take a stand on the 
crucial moral and political issues of the day. 

During World War II, he joined the Resistance and 
wrote for underground newspapers, after escaping 
from a German camp in which he had been confined 
as q prisoner-of-war. In the Cold War period of 
anti-communis t hysteria, he moved close fo the 
French dommunist Party without ever joiniiig it, 
but sharply criticized the French Party and the 
Soviet Union after the Soviet invasion of Hungary 
in 1956 j Later he opposed France's coloniai war 
in Algeria and launched the "Manifesto of the 121" 
by which Well-known intellectuals urged youth to 
refuse to serve in the Army. In that period, his 
home was twice bombed by right-wing fanatics who 
looked upon him as the incarnation of the devil, 
as the symbol of "anti-Frahce . " He enthusiastic- 
ally hailed the Cuban : revolution and visited that 
country as a reporter for the mass-circulation 
daily Fr4nce-Soir . 

an old warrior in the "new left" ; 

During the social andfjpdlitical upheavals of 
May'68, he expressed wholehearted moral support 
for the students who fought back against the 
police at the barricades, In the seventies he 
identified closely. with the various new left move- 
ments that opposed the values and institutions of 
the "consumed Society." At that time, Sartre 
officially, assumed the editorship of a Maoist 
newspaper, La Cause do Peuple . as a gesture of 
defiance against the government. The two pre- 
ceding editors had been sentenced to prison terms 
for "inciting to sedition" and "belonging to an 
outlawed group" but because of his prestige, 

Sartre was not attacked in this way. 

He advocated the methods of "dirict democracy" 
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and '’self-management" and joined the search for an 
alternative to pfcivate capitalism on the one hand 
and "bureaucratic socialism" on the other 0 With 
advancing age, he became more and more of a com- 
mitted libertarian, while pursuing .his literary 
undertakings , writing a long study. pf Flaubert 
entitled "The Idiot of the Family.'/ When this was 
finished, his sight, failed him and he had to give 
up writing. But he continued to communicate his 
views through numerous interviews . His last politi- 
cal gesture was a plea il favor of the Vietnamese 
"boat people . " 

Sartre's relation to the American left was 
interesting. During the early years of the Viet- 
nam war, he became so disgiisted witHtthg brutality 
of American imperialism and the apparent lack of 
internal American opposition to it that he refused 
an invitation in 1965 to visit the U. 0 8. to speak 
at Cornell University. But he later welcomed the 
birth and development of the New Left, and the 
monthly magazine of which he was editor, Les Temps 
Modferne , published numerous article^ bn the 
emerging anti-war movement in the uis. 

At that time, the little Paris bulletin called 
PACS News — put out by the Paris American Committee 
to Stopwar, a group of anti-Vietnam war Americans 
living in Paris — printed this special message 
from Sartre to the American opposition: "I hope 

that the various groups who, in their own country, 
are courageously opposing imperialism realize that 
they are not alohe And that they, lave friends every- 
where in Europe; however , great the continued isola- 
tion of the United States Government, equally great 
is our fraternal esteem for this militant minority. 

We who have lived through the Algerian War and 
its atrocities, know that thd efforts of any , groups 
however small in numbers, are never in Vain," 

Sartre also played an active x|ole in thje Bertrand 
Russell Tribunal, of which he was chairman, and in 
that capacity contributed to Awakening the conscience 
of the world to United StAteS war-crimes in- 
Vietnam, 

It was characteristic of Sartre's contempt for 
honors and official recognition that in 1964 he 
refused the Nobel PeAce Prize, Which he regarded 
as an establishment institution and a Way of coopt- 
ing intellectuals, hut he admitted that his rejec- 
tion of the prize would probably result in increased 
sales of his books and thereby enrich him against 
his will . 

The dominant emotion of Sartre's life and the 
kAy to his political outlook was his hatred of the 
upper-class into Which he was born. He once wrote: 
"In the name of the principles they inculcated in 
me, in the name of their humanism and their 
'humanities,' in the name of liberty, equality 
and fraternity, I vowed for ttfe bourgeoisie a hatred 
that will never die until I do;" 
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"A Time For Resistance" 

CHICANO NATIONAL' IMMIGRATION* CONFERENCE 
and MEMORIAL MARCH 

? 4 , 25 1980 
SAN DIEGO, CA 

Contact: COMMITTEE ON CHICANO RIGHTS, 
1837 Highland Ave., National City/ Cal 92050 


NICARAGUA'S ATLANTIC COAST: 

ANOTHER FACE OF REVOLUTION 

by So Hirshotr 

Liberation News Service 

Managua, Nicaragua (LNS) — We round the corner, 
past a docked fleet of fishing boars and suddenly there 
it is. The town of Bluefields rises up in front of us 
in a gentle sweep of hills and palm trees. After six 1 
hours on the wide, empty river, it's a shock to see the 
neat rows of wooden houses, the crowded network of 
streets. Dazed, we file off the boat and follow the 
crowds down the short wharf and into the main part of 
town. Beyond us, the Caribbean shines intensely blue; 
in front of us a fraying tee-shirt says "Vive Sandino/' 
We've reached the Atlantic coast, aWery different face 
of revolutionary 'Nicaragua; 

The difference between this coastal city and those 
of inland Nicaragua is immediate. First, there are no 
ruins, no unexpected vacant lots, none of the signs of 
combat we've grown accustomed to. The ferocious c&Vil 
war left this region mostly untouched. Further, we seem 
to have left all of Central America behind us. Instead 
of narrow streets and Spanish style adobe buildings, we 
find spacious front yards and dignified two-story hous- 
es with bright coats of pafllt. Rocking chairs creak on 
wide front porches and well-scrubbed black children run 
past us o Phrases of the rhythmic Carib English shoot 
out at us. "Hey, Brother, how's it going?" Looking 
down the sloping residential streets, we seem to have 
fallen into a twilight zone vision of the American 
South of the forties. An ancient Dodge trick and the 
voice of Charlie Pride on someone's radio complete the 
illusion. 

Yet, it's not quite complete. Further downtown 
the population is more mixed and something in the easy 
unself-conscious mingling of the races tells us w§'re 
not in any part of North America. A group of canfpe- 
sinos stop at the corner in front of us, talking excit- 
edly in Moskito, the Indian tongue. The alien sounds 
serve to reaffirm the city ' s distinctness . Clearly, 
we're in a very special region ■- a~ "crossroads of many 
cultures." 

The entire sprawling province of Zelaya has long 
been separate from the rest of Nicaragua. Like much of 
the Caribbean coast, it was originally an English colony 
and a center of the slave trade. Descendents of the 
black Africans were long ago joined by the Spanish and 
Indian populations to form a multi-ethnic’ society. 

With no road communication and few other ties to central 
Nicaragua, the region was completely ignored during So- 
moza's long regime. Geographically and culturallf^its 
been a world apart, a closer cousin to other Caribbean 
countries than to the central areas of Nicaragua itself. 

Yet another characteristic ties Zelaya to its Car- 
ibbean neighbors - misery. In an underdeveloped country, 
it is the most underdeveloped region. Even the sparse 
statistics which Somoza permitted to be gathered paint 
a picture of social and economic disaster. Beyond Blue- 
fields and a handful of other ports, the inland is a maze 
of unmapped river tributaries and small, uncounted home- 
steads. Here people live at the mercy of the traders 
and scratch a subsistence crop of beans and rice from 
the unsuitable tropic soil. The major resources- miner- 
als, fish, forests- have been stripped for export and 
quick profits, leaving the native population destitute. 
Hunger, disease, illiteracy, exploitation- it's the 
same overall picture as in many tropic "paradises" in 
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this part of the world. 

In Zelaya, though, there's a difference. 
Separate or not, it part of Nicaragua, On the 
other side of the country, a revolution has swept 
away a 46-year old family dynasty and the new gov- 
ernment has vowed to end underdevelopment and 
misery snjqng all its people. Bluefields, as well 
as the whole Atlantic region, must become part 
of the revolutionary transformation. It's a big 
order for any government, not to mention one 
already stripped and] ligft financially bankrupt. 

ORGANISING IN THE REMOTE REGIONS 

"We're getting there ," says . Carlos as he leads 
us rapidly down a muddy back street, past the rows 
ojf r small Unpaihted wooden houses . Running seems 
to.be Carlos' natural pace. Poet, musician, .man— 
abput-town, he has postponed his promised job as 
head of the cultural brigade in order to consolidate 
the political organizing. As one of the few Black 
costenos with an extensive history of political 
involvement, his participation at this juncture is 
crucial. 

Between greetings .to everyone on the street 
and talks of his adventures as ah island-hopping 
fugitive, he out&ines the current situation in Blue- 
fields. Because of the area's traditional remote- 
ness, the final insurrection was tiarely felt. This 
also mehns that the long preliminary period of po- 
litical organization passed Zelaya by, People like 
Carlos jmhst start frdttt Scratch to inform people of 
the goals aitd ideals for which the revolution was 
fought. At the same time, he must push' people to 
take sotrilk foie in the changes, either ‘through the 
workers' organizations, the farmworkers ' associa- 
tion, the women's groups or the neighborhood 

committees. 

The chain-smoking woman seated behind the 
desk of "Radio ZunjCa" echbes CarloS' diagnosis 
of the organization process: "slow but firm." As 
director of the only radio station and also of the 
newspaper distribution, she is faced daily with the 
problem of integrating the various languages and 
cultures into an ideological whole. Solutions 
begin with the opening of official communications 
channels to the minority groups . 

At present, the station programs one hour of 
English and a half hour of Moskito daily. Barrif 2 
cada, the official newspaper of the Sand ini sta ' 
movement, prints a weekly news spmmary in Moskito, 
Circulation of this paper, is expected to improve 
greatly after the upcoming, literacy campaign; the 
largely illiterate Indian population will be learn- 
ing to read its own language as well Ss Spanish, 
"Meanwhile, think what it means to them just hear- 
ing their native tongue on the radio," she leans 
forward enthusiastically. "Under Sotnoza it was 


industries, establishment of wage and price controls, 
lowering of rents — have had immediate effects. Signs 
of these policies are visible in everything from the 
red and black banners to the pink, "confiscation" signs. 
Other activities originate from within the provincial 
government. With the aid of 11 Cuban doctors, the 
Bluefields hospital has been reopened. Vaccinations 
and paramedic training programs will have an impact on 
the area's health conditions. Education, like health 
care, is now free, although it is still limited. The 
literacy campaign spreads out of Bluefields and on to 
the most remote parts of the province’s. Four hours due 
north of Bluefields, a dynamo of a Black grandmother, 
is busily organizing a sewing cooperative in an area" 
called the Spar 1 Lagoon. This and other projects of 
the Social Welfare Ministry will offer women their 
first chance at real economic participation. Small 
changes, but visible; they exist for everyone. 

Within the separate ministry offices, the pMns 
are more ambitious. A weary but undaunted official 
of the Agricultural Reform Office pulls out sheaves of 
documents to show us — plans, maps, studies, time- 
tables. Sweating in the afternoon heat, he describes 
cooperatives, new tropic cultivation, development of 
the national market, processing and technical advance- 
ments. He warms to his subject as he talks; his eyes 
glow. It's an expression we've been seeing frequently: 
the eyes of people who have fought with rifles and who 
keep fighting with words; the gaze of those who see an 
open future after years <5ii closed doors. The ideas 
themselves are wonderful — mobile rural clinics, 
live-in technical schools for work and study, coconut 
processing’plants , networkb of fishing cooperatives. 

The dreams multip^yvfaster than mosquitoes in the 
moist tropical air. 

How workable are the plans? How much can the 
area be developed? It's hard to tell. The problems 
are immediate, omnipresent, overwhelming. Four lan- 
guages jTthree races, and a host of cultural distinc- 
tions within the traditional racial harmony; a critical 
shortage of motorboats within the new Sandinista 
government, forcing it oitotMmit visits to the interior; 
bankruptcy of the whole country and a force dependence 
on international aid; the tradition of independent 
production and the indifference to central government. 

A lack of virtually everything: skilled technicians, 
trained political cadres, professionals, equipment, 
communications, funding.... 

Out in the street, in the sensual Caribbean twi- 
light, it's all too easy to feel overwhelmed by the 
many difficulties. As aujpoptsider , it's tempting to 
shrug off the determination of the organizers we've 
talked to and see only the legendary slow-changing 
tropics. The students are filing out of the Engl ish- 
s p eaking Moravia Academy. and the less privileged are 
waiting to shine their shoes . The discotheques are 
beginning to open and the street stalls are mobbed with 


even forbidden to broadcast English over the radio.' 

PROGRAMS T0 MgM°F^6pLg y S NEEDS 

While a priority, organizings isn’t the only 
UEigent tadk confronting the hfe# revolutionary gov- 
ernment in the city . Immediate social and economic 
crises must be met and people given some indication 
of what they are organizing and fighting for'. 

Already there have been many changes, some at 
a national level and some more local. The initial 
efconomic measures of the revolutionary government 
T i nationalization of the mines, banks and fishing 
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off the ocean and onto the shacks on the hills out- 
side of town 0 It has always been so, we’ve been told. 
It will always be this way — colorful, warm and hope- 
less ly poor e i 

t But other sights, other sounds, say that isn't 
true — not for Bluefields, not for Zelaya. The band 
at the Good Guy's Club is playing reggae music, but 
the words speak of the downfall of Somoza. The work 
° f peo £ le like Carlos is hav||ig its effect, and the 
bases f6r economic and social development are being 
firmly laid. Already the changes have been more 

th ! t0PPl ^^. USt Q£jom °z a that Hp S on 
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the wharf. There’s a new sense of purpose among 
the people in town. Ronald , a shoephine boy of 
about 13, sits on the hotel wall and talks politics. 
’’There was a war,” he says, ’’because things have to 
be made more equal, and some people didn’t like 
thatb But’s not right that some families live 
in big houses and others are poor and have lots of 
people in one room.” 

"We ’ re poor," his darker frijand chimes in, 

"our house is falling down 0 That’s not fairo" 

Skinny legs swing in ragged shorts. All three are 
going to school, still an unusual achievement for. 
working children here. Their posture is already 
proud, like that of the new technicians, Tike 
Erica, the welfare organizer, like Carlos. Beyond 
them in the street, here as all Over Nicaragua, 
banners and posters hail the beginning ^of the , 

’•YAar of Literacy," "el ano de alfabetizacioti. " 

And a lot more is beginning, as well, for th4 
Atlantic Coast ; It is becoming part of the' revolu- 
tion. 



BLACKS /FBI 


that if I didn’t open it, they. would blast the door 
open and blast me away. So when I opened the door, 
there they were with shotguns and machine guns, ’boom, 
boom, boom* about five - different pieces of steel 
thrust into my belly. " 

Once inside, the FBI agents ransacked apartments, 
manhandled, searched and frisked their occupants, and 
forced Ebun Adelona and otter women to show their 
legs so that they could check for a scar listed as 
one of Assata Shakur ’ s identifying marks. 

"Wfyen the agents took me back to my apartment, I 
saw wherje they had pulled out my linen, the bathroom 
door was off the hinges, my drawers were pulled out 
and my sofa was in the middle of the floor," Adelona 
reported. "My daughter’s room was in shambles and 
they even broke her window. I asked them who was 
going to pay for the damage to my apartments and they 
said the federal government . " 

Residents of the building and the surrounding 
Black community are demanding that the federal gov- 
ernment do more than pay for a few broken windows and 
doors. They want the Justice Department to put an 
end to such raids and to* punish those responsible 
for the invasion of’ Harlem;- ~ ~ 


FBI INVADES HARLEM APARTMENTS,' v 

COMMUNITY DEMANDS AN END TO "GESTAPO" RAIDS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The baby shoyer Ebun Adelona 
had thrown in her home had been over for more^ than 
an hour and Adelona and her five-year^old daughter 
had gone to bed when a loud crash shook the apart- 
ment at 1 a. irt. on April 19. Adelona awoke to the 
sound of footsteps inside her home and a man’s ! 
voice shouting "Come out with your hands up." That’s 
^hat she did. "I just gout out of bed, threw some- 
thing on and just as I rounded thebborner from my 
bedroom I j looked towards the hallway "and saw about 
seven FBI agents with guns levelled at me." — ~ 

For Ebun Adelona that marked the beginning of 
two and a half hours she and other residents of 
the j|arlem apartment building were to spend being 
threatened, searched, manhandled and questioned 
by 50 FBI agents Who claimed to be searching for 
escaped Black revolutionary Assata Shakur (Joanne 
Chesimard) , 

* S ' 

The agents didn’t find Shakur, who last Novem- 
ber broke out of the New Jersey pris^ft where she ; 
was serving life plus 65 yeats for the killing, of . 
a state trooper c They did succeed ih giving, resi- 
dents of the building a first-hahd experience of 
the tactibs that led Victor Goode of the National 
Conference of Black Lawyers to charge that "Assata 
was sought by th^ FBI, tracked ^pn by. Cointelpro 
because of hei^p&litical beliefs' Ind the chain of 
events that led to the shootout on the New Jersey 
Turnpike for which she was convicted began with 
the FBI . " 

The FBI agents who cordoned off a Harlem block 
on April 19 never showed a search warrant. But 
they didn’t let that stop them from getting into 
people’s apartments, even though thef Supreme Court 
had ruled just a week earlier that police must have 
a warrant before entering a home to make an arrest. , 
In some cases, as With Ebun Adelona * s apartment, 
they simply broke the door down. In others, they 
used forceful persuasion. "I don’t argue with 
fire," Wilbur Jackson said, explaining why he let 
the men in. "The FBI had yelled through the door 


Residents have spoken at community meetings, 
called on neighbors , supporters and political repre- 
sentatives to put pressure on the Justice Department, 
and participated in a demonstration outside the court 
where Richard (Dhoruba) Moore is seeking his freedom. 
Like Assata Shakur, Moore is a former Black Panther 
Party leader whose conviction on murder charges many 
consider to have been engineered' by the FBI. 

At demonstrations and meetings, the Tenants 
Association at 92 Morningside Avenue distributed a 
leaflet stating, "We are ou|fc;raied at this blatant 
disregard of our civil and human rights. The incident 
at 92 Morningside Avenue is but one example of the 
way in which the FBI continues to violate the civil 
and hutqbn rights of African-Americans across the 
country, endangering their lives and property without 
an iota of just cause or reasonable suspicion and 
without the warrant for search that they are mandated 
by law to possess in order to enter and search the 
home of any citizen of the United States . " 

Their outrage and their demand for a full investi- 
gation of the incident have been taken up by the 
National Black Human Rights Coalition, which led 
several thousand Blacks in a march at the United 
Nations last November . And it has also been echoed 
by normally conciliatory voices in the Black community, 
including those of U.S. Rep. Charles Rangel and the 
weekly Amsterdam News . "Nite of Terror with the FBI" 
read the front-page headline on the first issue of 
the Amsterdam News to appear after the incident. 

"The Gestapo came to Harlem Saturday night # ’^^BPtlead 
editorial declared. "Of course, they were not sent 
by Hitler. They were the FBI." 
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ANTI-NUCLEAR 

ACTIONS FOR A NON-NUCLEAR WORLD, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) — Had ypU fceen in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Friday morning Ap^il 25 and had your 
radio been tithed to WPFW-FM at 9AM, you irtight have 
beefy siirt^issed to hear that this countrywas under 
atfcaekl ; Nuclear attack, , that is . Whafe tfas going out 
over the airwaves was a dramatization Bf the effects 
of tyuhle&r w4r, .designed to .promote tM anti-nuclear 
demonstration scheduled for the riext day. The 19 - 
tnihute program, which began with a disclaimer, was 
reminiscent of the 1938 broadcast of "War of the 
Worlds" featuring Orson Welles „ Coming close on the 
hehls of the abortive attempt to rescue the hostages 
in Iran, the program was almost believable.' 

(Certainly more .than 35,000 people who Wok to 
the streets of Washington the next day felt the 
threat of nuclear holocaust or core meltdown is be- 
lievable — believable enough to warrdnt marching 
through a cold and drenching rain as pirfc of the 
fivq-day campaign organized by the Coalition' for a ' 
Non-^Nuolear World; 

'*If we are to avoid total destruction and move 
to 4 Secure future for ourselves, our children and 
out Communities , " the organizers of the march declar- 
ed, f |We tijiUst etffbrce the five goals of the Coalition: 
sto# nuclear power, zero nuclear weapons, safe energy, 
full employment and honor Native American treaties ."■**• 


pdns on Indian lands. Critics fharge that careless 
disposal has contaminated wafer supplies depended upon 
by American Indians and their livestock. Military plans 
for placement of the MX Missile system in Nevada direct- 
ly affect the Western Shoshone, guaranteed that land in 
the Ruby Valley Treaty, Nuclear waste is frequently 
transported across reservations, where fewer people 
would be affected in case off accident, but also where 
there is no plan for response to disaster. 

The Coalition emphasizes that, "radiation knows 
no color or boundaries. What is swiftly Endangering 
the American people and people worldwide is something 
which American Indians have repeatedly experienced in 
the colonization of their lands and the attempts to 
extinguish their way of life. The disregard for sacred 
agreements made through legal and binding processes 
with Native Nations on this continehfcCbas led to a total 
disregard for all life and the future generations in 
favor of development and control by~ transnational cor- 
porations 0 " 

Dr o Helen Caldicott, a speaker at the rally on 
April 26th, recently founded the Wo-men for Survival 
party; she is also President off Physicians for Social 
Responsibility o According. tp literature which was 
passed out about her party, J f an ever-expanding circle 
of women, men and children" is beings created, which 
"draws its power from the concept of council whereby 
people, guided by their hearts and consciences, knowing 
tjiey are the caretakers for the planet and for all life, 
f'^eak -the truth as they know it." 

OTHER ACTIONS IN WASHINGTON AND OVERSEAS 


The inclusion of this fifth goal .is significant 
because over half of the uranium resources as well as 
many other energy resources in this country are on 
Incjian lands . Land, . water and mineral rights were 
supqpSecJly "guaranteed" to Native Nations forever 
thrqj|gh treaties signed by official reprje.s,entaf ives 
of the U.S. government and ratified by Congress 0 Yet 
most of the uranium reserves, concentrated in the 
Fouff Corners area of the Southwest , .have been leased 
by • tfhe Bureau of Indian Affairs for exploitation by 
energy corporations. Other significant reserves 
have been discovered in Washington state, South Dako- 
ta 4h$ Minnesota, all on Indian land. Water needed 
to brBcess the uranium is being taken from still 

other |ndiain land, polluted with deadly radon gas, 

an4 I'tUcycled" through reservation communities^ r ; 

American Indians "are at the front end of the 
cycle," explained Madonna Timnderhawk of the Lakota 
Nation. |f This threat is the most dangerous threat 
yet . to come down the tube;"* 

The mining and milling 6£ uranium ore is consid- 
ered by health specialists to be the most dangerous 
part of the process. Indians in areas of high em- 
ployment are being coaxed into accepting the mines 
and the jobs; , , but many, of those who haVe taken, jobs 
in tbe mi ties complain that little Or no attention has 
be^ri given to basic safety measures such as ventila- 
tion. And many. have paid the consequences. At least 
25 for|jifer uranium miners frpm the Navajp have died of 
lung c&ncer. Workers have hot beeh told of the dan- 
gers, hor have they or their families received any 
compensation from injuries or deaths due to the mines. 
Children play on the radioactive mill tailings piles; 
houses are built on, near or out of the tailings. 


Demonstrations in solidarity with Coalition for 
a Non-Nuclear World activities in Washington were held 
in at least ten cities outside the United States . In 
England, April 26 was designated as Radiation Day a||d 
marked by a rally at the Hinkley Point reactor and a 
labor conference at Oxford. Ip Stockholm, participants 
in a conference discussed the goals of the Coalition; 
and a conference on uranium was held in Munich. Back 
in Washington, the Coalition organized three days of 
lobbying around its goals. Organizers made it clear 
that they were "not now supporting , any candidate for 
the Presidency or any other elected office in the United 
States government. Our belief is that change will come 
from the grass roots, with a rising^consciousness among 
an active citizenry. A public that wants and is willing 
to work for a non-nuclear fpffure will get it, no matter 
who is i|i the" seats of powBT ." 

. An attempt to blockade the Pentagon through non- 
violent disobedience on April 28 quickly came to an 
end when all of the protesters were arrested . Although 
some groups were reportedly ''prepared to remain inde- 
finitely," they weren't allp^ed to stay long. Accord- 
ing to a spokesperson for tbp {Coalition, Pentagon em- 
ployees were rougher on them' than the police, who 
arrested approximately 400 people . 

Although the turnout for the demonstration fell 
far below organizers ' expectations, it did not dampen 
their belief in the significance of the action. Leslie 
Cagan, media coordinator for the five-day action, summed 
np her feelings about it this way : . "We were up against 
a lot of bad things, not the least of which was the 
weather . The people who were there were committed to 
the issues , they . didn 1 t come just to hear rock stars." 


jti addition to exploitation of reserves on Indian 
lands- serious problems .have been detected in the 
dis po^al of waste from nuclear power ^plants and^wea- 


Aiong with other participants * Cagan emphasized the 
importance of a demonstration that brought together 
opponents of nuclear power and of nuclear weapons for 
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ifhe first time i^ a national action. And in a com- 
mentary published in Boston's Gay Community News , 
the veteran lesbian activist argued for broadening 
thgt alliance even further, to include all those who 
feel "that people 3 not corporate and military inter- 
ests, must decide the nature of our lives," 

* ! Our energy needs and how to meet them should 
not be left to the powers that be to decide for uf," 
Cagan continued. "Rather, we have the right and the 
responsibility ^ to articulate the types of energy we 
want, as yell as the uses to which such energy should 
be put . Still further, the priority that the corpor- 
ate/yilitary establishment places on military expen- 
ditures — including the outrageous manufacture of 
nuclear weapons (five nuclear bombs each day), first 
strike systems , neutron bombs, MX systems, etc. — 
only serves to pull needed resources away from 
critical social service programs. In other words, 
the priorities are all wrong, the people making the 
decisions are out of control, and a total restruck 
taring of the basic institutions that now define cmr 
lives is topmost on the agenda." 
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EL SALVADOR \. 

DOWN MEAT? 

a COUNTRY TILTS TOWARD ""CIVIL WAR 

by a special -i cot redpondent 

SAN. SALVADOR (LNS) — A traveler arriving in El 
Salvador might not be imediately aware that this is 
a potion utider seige. The beaches are crowded during 
the paster holidays. and the capitol city of San 
Salvador bustles with shoppers and workers. In one 
of the main squares, dozens of men kneel on the 
ground gambling on dice, scores of unemployed con- 
struction workers sit on their toolboxes and a 
crowd mills about on a street corner buying and 
selling watches and jewelry. Yet it is in this square 
that mote than 100 people have been shot dead by 
tirpops" of the ruling oligrachy in the past two years . 

* Only a block away. is the National Cathedral 
wbpte Archbishop Oscar .A. Romero is buried. A p 
outfepoken defender of human rights,. he was assasinated 
oh Match 24 while saying Mass „ Most people believe 
he |ras murdered by., one of the , several right wing death 
squads operating in the community .All day people come 
to kneel before his tomb. Some of their faces show 
sorrow and confusion, others anger and determination. 

No one can predict with any certainty just what 
will happen- next. The daily papers report 20 to 30 
deaths a day, fr { om' a simmering war that has already 
begun, that has scarred with fear those untouched by y 
bullets. The auto mechanic crawls out from under the 
cat, and comments on the license plate. "New York," 
he says . "I want to go to New York. 1 1 m afraid of 
getting killed. The police get drunk and shoot anyone 
they want." ^ 

"What about the other side, don't they have guns 
and bombs too?'- I probe. "Well I think they are trying 
to help Us," he replies. "Don't they ever get drunk?" 

I ask. "Nb,""he ’says earnestly. "They don't drink 
at all." 


The next day we meet early at the national university 
for a trip country. One of our guides is Dora, 
a in her late twenties, JSfee is the mother 
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of a 5-year-old boy and a member of the inter- 
national relations commission of the Peoples Re- 
voluntionary a leftist coalition of worker, 
peasant apd student organizations. The other is 
Luisa, a smiling young peasant prganizer for the 
Farmworkers Federation, the fural wing of the 
Bloc. 


El Salvador is a very small country and it is 
only two hours drive to our destination. Thirty 
minutes off the main road we come to a prosperous 
looking village. Electric lines lead in to large 
sturdy houses and inside there is running water. 

But outside as S?ell as in there is an easy calm. 

The 40 to 50 houses where several hundred people 
once lived now hold only a handful. A few men 
emerge suspicious untillpur guides explain who we 
are. Some of the houses are burned and it is ob- 
vious that the villagers left quickly. Clothing 
and household articles lie strewn about. A worn 
looking man tells us that the National Guard came 
twice in the past two months, each time killing 
people and burning houses. He says that most of 
those killed had been active in the farmworkers 
association but the guard also shot anyone who ran 
away. Fearing their return, the people had fled, 
some to the cities, where the Catholic church har- 
bors refugees in churches, others to the mountains. 

We hike into the hills for an hours, passing 
more deserted homesteads, until we come to a pair 
of thatched-roof huts. Two ragged families still 
livSnhpre but say that they are preparing to leave. 
They have no money and only millet tortillas to eat. 
The^GuartLhas been here too. They show us two 
memorials of the event- — shallow graves where lie 
the bodies of the people killed by the Guard. 

"What would you do if the guerillas came with 
guns? Would you join them?" I asked a grizzled 
farmer. He looks into my eyes and with a tense 
smile replies, "That is what we are waiting for." 

How soon that will happen is impossible to say. 
Certainly the guerrillas are well organized. Only 
a few days before, a hundred of them seized three 
nearby villages in one night. After holding public 
meetings and executing members of right-wing para- 
military organizations, they faded into the night. 


Next to the sprawling campus of the National 
University of El Salvador is the slum neighborhood 
of Fosa. In crowded shacks, the residents are or- 
ganizing themselves into committees to try to solve 
their problems. The health committee has succeeded 
in pressuring the government into opening a clinic 
three days a week. Now they are pushing for a 
better building. It all seems rather mild, I expect 
to see a Peace Corps worker any minute. 


But when I return to Fosa two days later y I 
learn the darker side of Salvadoran reality. In 
the midst of a wailing, grieving crowd, like a 
14-year-old girl in a Spiderman t-shirt and a 25- 
year-old man. Did I speak with them the other day? 
I cannot tell because their faces are covered with 
blood. They had been murdered by machine gun armed 
thugs only an hour before while hanging a ;j)6It€itc41 
banner. -The girl's mother screams histericaf ly f , 

"She was only looking for freedtej%," Two young men 
lean on each other crying. 


Small country or no, somehow all of this seems 
very far away when sitting in the Sheraton Hotel 
looking down on the city of San Salvador from the 
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foothills of a volcano . The glass and concrete struc- 
ture nestles in a wealthy neighborhood that looks like 
it belongs in southern California rather than in a na- 
tion where 80 percent of the families earn less than 
$700 a year. The front of the hotel is filled with 
siiops selling luxury goods . Business is bad these 
days. The United States embassy has sent home depen- 
dents and issued a warn9ng to travelers. The tourist 
excursions and many wealthy Salvadoraenos have left 
the country, returning only to do business. 

The American Society luncheon is scheduled today 
apc| new U.S. Ambassador Robert White will speak. 

Just looking at the men in their polyester leisure 
Suits , it could be a Chamber of Commerce lunch ih the 
tl.S* The conversation takes a, mote serious note as 
they discuss the latest factory . closing^, the most re- 
cent person to pack up aud return to the States. Se-s 
curity tnen at the doors scrutinize the guests . One 
sits crosslegged, revealing a snubnosed revolver^in^ 
an Att|:le holster. 

Aftei the meal, the ambassador rises to speak. n 
Applause is restrained and will be even more so after- 
wards , The old man next to be is a long-rime resi- 
dent of fel Salvador and a U.S. citizen. After tell- 
ing m§ of his admiration for the Shah of Iran and his 
belief that Ronald Reagan is America 1 s best hope, he , 
contends taht El Salvador’s new government junta is ^ 
daftg^rous ly liberal . His view is apparently shared * 
by the hard-line generals who still control the army 
and police. They have successfully blocked any ges- 
ture it significant reform, 1 even as moderates who 
initially welcomed the junta hive decried its failure 
to deliver on any of its promises of change. 


LABOR/RLACKS 

NATIONAL^ DEM0N§TRATI0^ MAT "17 
IN SUPPORT 0F~ POULTRY^ ITORKEIlSr^ MISS; 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Fcjlp t iuore than a y£ar , 200 work- 
ers , 85 percent of them Rlack and almost all of them 
women, have been walking an oftep lonely picket line 
in front of a poultry processing plant in Laurel, 
Mississippi. But for at least one day, on May 17, 
the pic^eters will not be lonely. at all . They are 
expecting company... in the form of a major national 
demonstration called in support of their struggle 
by a coalition of l^hpr , civil rights and women’s^ 
groups . 

"The May. 17 rally will attract people from ev- 
ery walk of life and from many different communities, 
as well as from Laurel itself," said Frank Martino, 
president of the International Chemical Workers 
Union, which, represents the workers at the Sanderson 
Farms plant. "People will be coming to Laurel be*’ 
cause they are deeply disturbed by the Sanderson man- 
agement callous disregard for basic principles of 
human decency . " 

The callous disregard Martino was referriugJtQ 
drove the women at Sanderson Farms to seek out a 
union to represent them and the# drove them out on 
strike on February 27, 1979, when negotiations for 
a new contract broke down. 

"Many things .happened to us that are just un- 
believable," commented Gloria Jacobs, one of the 
striking workers. /’They' just didn*~t" treat ue with 
..dny respect. We were like slaves on a plantation." 


In fact. Ambassador White represents just about 
the only bdse of support the junta can rely on — the 
liperil wing of the U.S. foreign policy . establishment , ... 
Which sees today’s reform as a way to forestall to- 
morrow * s revolution. In his speech at the luncheon, 
the ambassador criticizes U.S. intervention in the 
paati declaring that a new era has coflie. Comparing 
El Salvador with the United States during the thirties 
he proposes a New Deal. Criticizing, the right ajid. the 
ldft*' he tells the audience that they slkoulp stop sup-. 
pdrtiik| the right and help, to form a center. Only in 
this j&Ay* he urges, can we promote ifetilightened capi- 
tdlisb and pluralistic. detnocrady. in El Salvador 0 The 
addietice seems unimpressed^ Their questions reflect 
concern that the new junta threatens "free enter- 
prise" with its reform prOgrab. Fi%y years of mili- 
tary dictatorship has brought thetn prosperity and they 
cAfinoj: see any reason to fchange now. 

feut change of some sort seems to be in the cards 
whether they like it or not, .ih a .country that daily, 
becomes more polarized . Recently. a broad range of 
uhionis left of center political parties and. small ; 
business groups announced the formation of a Demo- 
qtatie Revolutionary Front. The leader of thfe social 
democrats declared; "This is the year of national lib— 
eiatipn." ■ 1 

: Also recently, Zbigniew .Btkezinski, President 

Catter * s chief foreign policy advisor "jokingly" told 
a group of Salvadorean business men, "If all else 
fails , we 1 11 Send' the Marines." 


As one example of this treatment , workers point- 
ed out that they, were forced to stay and work over- 
time any time management wanted them to. Workers 
who refused were counted absent for the whole day. 

And if they were listed ad absent three times within 
60 days, they were fired. "I*ve seen people beg to 
go home after eight hours and they wouldn’t let them 
o, 11 one worker said. 

Constant speed-ups and poorly maintained equip- 
ment led to frequent injuries. And white foremen 
dished out a daily ratio# of harassment to the 
Black women workings in” the plant . 

NOr was racism at the plant embodied only in 
petty harassment from lot/- level management. Plant 
supervisor Charles Noble|was arrested in the 1960’s 
in connection with the murder of a local NAACP laad^- 
er. "We find it absolutely. incredible that his re- 
ward should be a supervisory authority over a pre- 
dominantly Black workforce, but here he is, and don’t 
you think the workers are not constantly aware of 
his background, "a union spokesperson told The 
Guardian . ~~ 

Along with a wage scale tilt left some Workers 

.^making only $3.20 an hou|; after 12 years on the job, 
these conditions forged a determination among the 
Sanderson workers to stick it out on the picket 
lines, As striker Lula Barber told a New York Times 
reporter, "I slaved for Joe Frank for 12 years. I 
ain’t going to stave no more . " And now information 
about the struggle has helped bring, together a na|r* 
tional support action, referred to by Southern Christ- 
ian Leadership Conference President Joseph Lowery as 
"a new coalition of the righteons against the" can* 
spiracy of the wrong . " 
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The coalition has won the support of major 
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THE CIA CONNECTION 


unions such as the United Auto Workers and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, civil rights or*"' 
ganizationssuch as SCLC and the United League of 
Mississippi, and a number of women’s groups, "We 
feel that the struggle., of women workers is critical to 
all of the women’s movement,” remarked Jeanne Smith 
on behalf of national NOW, "We believe that the goals 
of the women’s movement in Mississippi cannot be a- 
chieved unless the goals of 'the labor movement are 
achieved.” 

And organizers have pledged that they will car- 
ry on their efforts beyond May 17 until those goals 
are achieved. Or as Dr. Lowery .put it, ”We will con- 
tinue until we have- liberated ; 'ohi brothers and sisters 
from the abuse' that 'exists.” 
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SOUTH AFRICA/MILITARY 


U.S. FIRM VIOLATES ARMS EMBARGO- 
SELLS WE A? ON S • ’AMD' TE duSOLdG Y ? ' TO SOUTH AFRICA' 

NEW YORK (LNS)--A Vermont grand jury recently 
announced that it has salted it’s investigation of 
Space Research Inc, s a munitions firm charged with 
exporting arms to South Africa in violation of a 17 
year-old UN embargo.. The decision eatne after the com- 
pany’s two top officias, Gerald Bull and Rodgers Greg- 
ory, pldaded guilty . to , the charge that the corpora- 
tion sold 53,000 long-range artillery. shells and an 
advanced 155mm cannon system to the notoriously brutal 
white minority government of South Africa. The max- 
itjiuto penalties they face are two years in prison and 
fines of $100,000 each 0 

The move to close the inquiry has left at least 
one of the investigators wondering if it was the role 
that government officials appear. to have played, in the 
shipments that made the gtand jury reluctant to get . 
involved o An investigator who, asked that his name 
not be used, told LNS, "Government prosecutors were 
forced to reduce charges against Bull, or he would 1 
have talked in more detail about (government) involve- 
ment, specifically, about the help of the CIA and 
State Department in the purchase of the shells."' 

Anothet inquiry into . Space Research by. a House 
shb-committee in Washington also carte to a standstill 
recently, after the Justice Department issued a memo 
directing government ' employees not to cooperate with 
any investigation of the company, A spokesman for 
the justice Department had no comment. 

\ But even without official investigations, the. 
evidence uncovered by the press "implies as close 
a relation as has been documented between the American 
defense and intelligence communities and the South 
Africans,” according to the Apr i 1-May 1980 issue of 
Southern Africa magazine. * 

: One of the most dramatic examples of the U.S.- , 
South, Africa connection was revealed recently when 
the Burlington Free Press reported that as a result 
of m $10 million investment, Pretoria actually owns 
a twenty percent share of Space Research, which is in- 
corporated in both the U.S. and Canada. 

Gerald Bull, the company ’s president ,. proved him- 
self .to be one of the world’s leading, ballistics 
technicians back in 1968 when he did research related 
to space exploration. But his company has long been 
famous for contributing more to the arms race than 
the space program. 
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According to former CIA Angola Task Force Chief 
John Stockwell, it was the CIA that first reccommended 
Space Research to the South African government. "In 
October, 1975,” Stockwell claims, "the South Africans 
requested through the CIA station chief in Pretoria, 
ammunition for a 155mm howitzer.” Stockwell says he 
was present at a joint meeting of CIA, Pentagon and 
State Department officials when the order for shells 
was refected. But he maintains that &IC1A paramili- 
tary officer continued to seek out an arms supplier. 
Stockwell has testified that the officer had provided 
information about the Howitzer ammunition to the CIA 
station chief in South' Africa. 

Pretoria learned still more about Space Re- 
search from Jack Frost, a CIA- approved arms dealer 
based in Belgium. Frost was approached by Denys 
Zeederberg, director of quajity control for South 
Africa’s state-run armaments company, Arms cor, at the 
time that the country was involved in a war with An- 
gola O 

In early 1976, South African officials, includ- 
ing Zeederberg, began visiting the 10,000 acre Space 
Research facilities straddling the Vermbnt^Canadian 
border. By mid-April a deal had been negotiated; 

South Africa would buy 45,000 155mm extended range 
shells, with an option to purchase 15, 000 more in 
the future. 

The State Department was more th atr cooperative 
when, a few months later, .Space Research requested 
the use of a IhS.Army arsenal in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania to produce 50,000 Semi-finished 155mm artil- 
iary shells. Approval was granted in a record- 
breaking four days. In addition, the Free Press un- 
covered Gerald Bull’s request for a waiver from the 
State Department’s standard regulations. The ship- 
ments were authorized— on the single condition that 
the articles sold "were not identifiable as part's 
or components of weapons systems." 

When Zeederberg was questioned about the con- 
tract and the shells, he laughed. "Well, I didn’t 
carry them out in my suit case." In 1978 a well- 
researched documentary by thfe Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and the BBC traced the route of the 
shipments from Canada to a bogus "testing range" on 
the Caribbean island of Antigua and on to South 
Africa. Black dockworkers in Antigua provided cru- 
cial evidence that shells supposedly being tested 
on thee island were never actually unloaded from the 
ships that docked there briefly before sailing on 
to South Africa. 

Along with the shells, Space Research also 
apparently supplied the technology for firing them. 

In November of 1977 and again in early 1978, some 
of the company’s key engineers were $ent to a remote 
firing range in central South Africa called Schmidt's 
Drift. By April of 1979, Prime Minister Pieter 
Botha was able to announce that South Africa had 
developed a 155mm howitzer system "in record ^Citne . " 

Pursuing, this evidence would seem’ to promise, 
stiffer charges against. Space Research, officials 
than those to which Bull and Gregory have pleaded 
guilty. But it might also have led to explosive 
evidence that Space Research, and. at least .indirect- 
ly the U.S. government, had a hand in the develop- 
ment of a nuclear arsenal 'in South Africa. 

On September 22, 1979, a distinctive "twin 
flash" of light was detected off the South African 
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coast by a U 0 S. satellite., Study of data from the 
satellite proved all but conclusively that the flash 
came from a nuclear explosion . Investigators point 
out that Space Research has long shown an interest 
in nuclear technology and that the explosion was 
pinpointed well within firing range of South Africa 
for one of SR l s" advanced howitzers . 

Referring^, tg .^ the perilous involvement of the 
U . S , ip the Middle East and South Africa , one State 
Dep4rt|ient official claimed, "It would be a major 
turning point in our relations with South Africa 
and Israel if we determined conclusively that 
eithef has tested a bomb." He added with a shudder, 
"It ipf terribly neifyous just to think about* 

it."'; . * t 

Undoubtedly, he would ber even more nervous if 
it were determined conclusively that the U.S. had | 
helped ip the development of a South. African or. 
Israeli bomb . as Palestinians and ! Sodth African! 
liberation movements have repeatedly charged. But 
for tjife foment he can rest easy that the now-disband- 
ed Vermotit grand jury won't be pursuing, that line 
of investigation. 
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r BLACKS /KU * KLUX~ 

EVENTS IN BIRMINGHAM , WRIGHTSVILLE , CHATTANOOGA 

MARK RESURGENCE OF KLAN ACTIVITY 

NEW YORK (LNS) — As evidence of a resurgence 
of the Kb Klux Klan has accumulated over the last 
t#d years, most newspapers have continued to dismiss 
the appearance of Klan posters, white power signs, 
and "Klan Forever" stickers in cities throughout the 
U.S. as the work of "pranksters" and to label Klan. 
shootings as "isolated occurrences.", . But several 
recent incidents clearljr demonstrate that the; more 
than 100-year-old white supremacist organization 
has neither died nor turned over a -new, more peace- 
ful, leaf. 

On April 20, ‘ Klan members in Birmingham, 

Alabama unsuccessfully tried to disrupt citywide 
public hearings called to protest the resurgence of 
racist activity.. , When Anne Braden, a long-time 
civil rights activist and present spokesperson for 
the Southern Organizing..CQmmif tee fofc Economic and 
Social Justice quoted a national Klan leader as 
spying "These guns aren't made foi shooting rabbits,,, 
they ' be for wasting^people," the Jvlanners in the 
apdietice jumped, to their feet and burst into 
Applause. And the next day Klan members ! in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee and Wrightsville, Georgia demon- 
strated just how serroualy Klan followers took 
ttieir leaders 1 speeches ; 

In Chattanooga, four Black women — Kathryn John- 
son, 48; Lela Eaves , 66 ; Viola Ellison, 64; and 
Opal Jackson, .48*-- were shot doWn by three white 
men, later revealed to be members of the Klan, as 
they were leaving a tavern in A predominately 
Black section of the city^ In Wrightsville, a few 
hours after a protest by Black people against racist 
conditions, the Klan burned a cross on a white 
church within sight of the Black community and 
then opened fire into the home of a Black family, 
seriously injuring a 9-year old Black girl. 

The Chattanooga shooting was probably related 


to the recent arrest of a local Klansman by a Black 
police officer. Three men were arrested shortly af- 
ter the shooting occurred, and shotguns were found 
in their car . One of those arrested is Bill Church, 
the local Imperial wizard. 

Arrests were also made in connection with the 
Wrightsville shootings less than an hour after young 
Constance Folsom was shot. Two men were taken into 
custody. One of them has reportedly confessed" to 
being the gunman. 

"We are concerned about the increasing inci- 
dence of Klan violence," Fred Taylor, a member of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference who has 
been involved in the Wrightsville protests, stated 
after the shootings . "We take the podition that 
those involved should be caught and prosecuted as 
common criminals; However, we are also concerned 
with the larger questions." 

The "larger questions," Taylor explained, in- 
cluded the failure of the U.S. government and Pres- 
ident Jummy Carter to "forcibly move to deal with 
the Klan," and "conditions that contributed to' the 
Klan 1 s growth." j ? 

"It's very,, tragic that conditions are such in 

this country now that have given rise to tfre Klan, 

In hard times. Black people are always scajpegoated. 
During this period of record breaking inflation, 
repression and the threat of war, the Klan will con- 
tinue to grow.""' 

Taylor also stressed that the Klan shootings"' 
were not going to "stop us. "~ 

"Their shooting .of that girl, is, a manifestation 
of the Klan mentality. But they are not going to 
stop us. The next night we marched to City Hail and 
we intend' to continue"' demons tratring in' Wrightsville . " 

'■'The two shooting., incidents , however , . were not 
the only recent Klan activities that illustrated 
that the Klan resurgence is not just an "isolated 
occurrence." Klan and Nazi Party members in Bensx>n, 
North Carolina ,„ held a Hitlerfest on April 19 in 
celebration of the Nazi leader's ninety-first 
birthday, and in. support of the 14 Klansmen and 
Nazis., accused .of murdering five members of the Com^- 
munist Workers Party last November 3 in Greensboro, 
NoCo And on April 26, Klan members marched through 
downtown Kokomo, Indiana, dressed in both tradi- 
tional robes and new-style grey fatigues with" white 
helmets . 

All these incidents have not gone, unnoticed . 

A counter-demonstration in Kokomo outnumbered the 
40-50 Klan marchers by better than four to one, and 
forced them to rush through the streets surrpunded , 
by police in riot gear. "The Klan didn't get to 
talk to anybody, didn't get to put out one leaflet, 
made no contacts," reported Jim MdtNpmara of Those 
United to Fight Fascism (TUFF), which sent a con- 
tingent to Kokomo from Columbus, Ohio. "I suspect 
that there won't be another big Klan march in Koko^~; 
mo for... several years." 
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Signs like this one indicate the 
growing possibility of civil war in 
El Salvador. It reads: Revolution or Death. 
The People Armed Will Triumph. 
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A family from tt)£ countryside 
of El Salvador. 
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Oyer 35,000 braved the rain on April 25 
to march through the streets of 
the capital -prot'estli^ the use of 
nuclear power and nuclear weapons. 
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Jean -Paul /Sartre*'* 1904/ to; April 15,19 80 , 1 
great writer and humanist. In 
this photo he is seated in front on the right 
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KAY PICKERING 

Resident of Three Mile Island area and 
a member of Three Mile- Island Alert, 
an anti-nuclear group formed two years 
before the accident. 

CREDIT: MARK LUEBI/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 1 


POULTRY WORKER SUPPORl|RS 
IN LAUREL j, MISSISSIPPI 


CREDIT: JUDY HAND/LNS 
SEE STORY ON PAGE 10 


RUSSELL MEANS 


Speaker at the rally for a Non-Nuclear 
World in Washington, B.C. April 26, 1980. 


LEFT CENTER CREDIT: 
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LOWER LEFT CREDIT: 
CINDY FREDRICK/LNS 
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DR. HELEN CALDECOTT 


Speaker at the rally for a Non-Nuclear 
World, founder of the Wo -men f6$ Survival 
party and President of Physicians for 
Social Responsibility. 

CREDIT: KATHERINE DAVENPORT/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 8 
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